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. ovrrne .l their off-duty lives. Deaconesses derived personal satisfec- 
*. rrn ,„ ,., cir wo rk but little else. Only after 1905 were they 
“Tomato ;,Mv entitled to financial support. 11 ’ It wasdifficull for them to 
!" ^ content as servants of the Church as more and more better 
li ning positions in benevolent work opened up. In 191 1 
received room, board, several minor allowances and *10 a month. 

•Man, deaconesses/ a pastor reported that year •s.mplyw, II not. asone 

nvMipssrd n “sponge" on their friends and relatives. 

The whole matter now agitating the Deaconess work, as tie 
Cenen, Board phrased it in December 191 1. centred on adnitntstra- 
!inn Ind remuneration, two issues that Alice Chown had exposed 
wid.in the context of her broader attack on. the movement. In early 
* i|,e General Board replaced the ailing act.ng principal. Ora 
McFlhenie. with the Reverend George Bishop and granted deacones- 
ses larger travel expenses. In 1913 the monthly allowance increased to 
a nd probationers succeeded in reducing the demands on them by 
winning the suspension of reading course examinations. I eace and 
h a rmn..v ... prevailed,’ at least for the time being. 

Modest as these reforms were, they set a precedent for the many 
which followed Methodists who brought to light the glaring tnconsts 
tencies within the Church and who applied the logic of the women s 
rie hts movement to deaconess work helped to shape the transforma- 
,j„n Mow could some churchmen, they queried, complain in good 
conscience of clergymen’s poor wages, preach sexual equality, or 
condemn the sweatshop and the ‘white slave trade’ and at the same 
, ime remain insensitive to the needs of their own deaconesses? One 
critic struck at the heart of paternalistic religious teachings and the 
social norms they sanctioned by questioning the validity of what was 
considered to he the true reward of all Christian women. She 
complained that die volunteer ethos governing a deaconess’s relation- 
ship to the Church, like that governing a wife’s relationship to 
marringe. 'lends to develop in women who go into this work an undue 
and exalted idea of themselves religiously because they do it all out of 
love for hoard and clothes ... As long as women ... put up with this sort 
of thing.' she concluded, 'just so long will the Church utilize women to 
work for nothing.’ 
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But the reconstruction of deaconess work was above all else a 
pragmatic response to a changing environment. In 1913 a shortage of 
deaconesses developed which reflected not only the smaller number 
entering the work. 72 but also the' rise of an equally disturbing 
phenomenon. Leaving the order after several years of service was the 
usual work pattern of women. Traditionally, less than 20 per cent 
served more than ten years, many deaconesses resigning to marry or to 
return to their families. Increasingly, however, deaconesses were 
taking leaves or absence and using their skills in more lucrative 
employment. It was the influence of these deaconesses on the 
movement which concerned promoters by i9t6. 73 Just as alarming, the 
pre-war depression which cut into the funding of the work had been 
replaced by a deepening war crisis that brought competition from 
other organizations for financial support. 7 " The Rest Home and the 
Rest Fund were not adequate to care for ailing and retired deaconesses 
nor were promoters succeeding in cancelling the new Training School 
debt Several churches were forced to abandon the work, and by 191 7 
at least one Home was in serious financial difficulty. 7 * Deaconess work 
required extensive reform. 

Promoters met the challenge by attempting to broaden the move- 
ment’s appeal to Methodism and by seeking to make it more attractive 
to deaconesses. In .914 the Methodist General Conference granted 
the work a new charter and status which made it eligible for support 
and co-operation from the Educational Society. Although a major 
fund-raising campaign failed to meet expectations and m 1915 »he 
Massey family and Joseph Wesley Flavelle were called upon to reure 
the Training School debt, the General Board nevertheless put in 
motion plans for the creation of an expensive superannuation fund fo 
deaconesses ’* The following year it raised then monthly 
J,5 and modified the stationing policy to allow for 
renewal of an appointment 101917 theCeneral Board substituted he 
principle of government by mutual consent’ Tor the older P r ° vs ’ on 
that deaconesses were 'sol, ordinate' to the superintendents of the lo<a 
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Hornes. It also gave to Annual Conference Boards the power to decide 
whether or not deaconesses were required to live in tire Homes and 
abandoned the policy of having pastors report on the work of 
deaconesses. 77 

Before 1918 the Deaconess Society did not have a clear mandate to 
'solicit' contributions, only to ‘receive’ them. The Methodist General 
Conference of that year obligingly rectified the matter; it also amended 
the Constitution to include several other new provisions. Four years 
earlier the reference to deaconesses as ‘aids to the pastors' had been 
omitted, although they were still described as being in ‘voluntary 
service ' The 101N Constitution did not include the latter phrase and 
for the first time recognized deaconesses as ‘paid’ workers. Deaconesses 
were also given representation on the General Board and received 
.permission to raise funds. The regulations governing their dress were 
relaxed, and employers were granted the freedom to increase the 
montltlv stipend above a recommended minimum of $20. ?H Summing 
up his impression of the impact of the reforms and giving voice to the 
optimism which so marked Canada in 19 18, the Reverend Hiram Hull, 
George Bishop's successor to the principalship of the work, declared 
that the growing spirit of democracy and the disposition to consult the 
wishes ... of out workers, has resulted in establishing a very strong 
Esprit <!>• < orps Remuneration does not matter,’ he suggested, ‘ for the 
dollar has lost its hold. They seek only an opportunity to serve.’ 71 ' 

Hulls declarations proved unfounded. After 1918 the number of 
deaconesses in active service continued to decline, and Methodism’s 
indifference towards their work — a phenomenon that, promoters 
began to complain of just prior to the war — showed no signs of 
abating The post-war expansion of women’s church and social 
service work and the contraction of their own movement frustrated 
deaconesses and promoters alike. ‘Before the days of organized charity 
I did much of the work for the poor,’ a deaconess reminded 
Methodists. ‘We hail with pleasure the increased opportunities for 
sei vie e. a promoter exclaimed. ‘At the same time we ask ourselves: 
What effect will this enlargement of opportunities for service and the 
increased educational preparation of workers have upon the Deaconess 
service »>l the < .hurch- Her prognosis was favourable, ‘but do not let 
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us dtange m any essential way,’ she added, ’the beloved, honored office 

° ,f h 8, D r ! aC ° neSS ’ wh ” se serv,ce is marke <J ^ absolute forgetfulness of 
elf. Deaconesses thought otherwise. Those who hoped to receive 
the $40 a month their colleagues in Manitoba and Nova Scotia earned 
tn 1921 were disappointed, fn a close vote the General Board settled on 
a recommended minimum of J30. 8 * And again, there were administra- 
ttve problems. The Reverend Hull did not enjoy the full confidence 
and support of the diaconate.*’’ In 1922 twenty-six deaconesses- made 
their grievances public. In a startling memorial to the Methodist 
General Conference they declared that in comparison to the other 
avenues open to women, deaconess work was ‘steadily losing ground’ 
and requested that if the Church could not pass remedial legislation it 
disband the order and employ them on another basis." 4 

The memorial impressed upon the General Conference the need 
for immediate action, and it responded by passing several proposals 
calculated to improve the unhappy state of affairs. Most important, it 
established a Commission composed of four men and one woman 
which presented its extensively researched Report to the deaconess 
General Board m March 1923. By pointing to the insensitive adminis- 
tration and poor financial support of deaconess work, the Commis- 
sioners confirmed fine observer’s contention that ‘the troubles’ were 
the result of deaconesses being unjustly regarded as 'servants of the 
Church and echoed his call for the creation of ‘a genuine self- 
governing deaconess democracy.’ 8 * The Report went further, how- 
ever, in identifying factors contributing to the ‘almost universal 
[diss.it ist action] throughout Canadian Methodism’ with the move- 
ment. Noting the ‘low educational standard, defects of character and 
training in Deaconess workers [and a] lack of appreciation ... of the 
value of women’s work in the Church,’ the Commissioners were 
nevertheless unanimous in their desire to see it continue. To that end 
they made twenty recommendations designed to recast the diaconate 
into a well-educated, skilled work force enjoying more self-government, 
a broad mandate, and a greater degree of support from the Church.™ 
The General Board proved receptive to those proposals which 
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would enhance die professional status of deaconess work. It set a 
higher standard of admission for entry into the Training School, 
agreed to give students more specialized training and supervised 
practical experience in social service and educational work, and 
persuaded die Victoria College faculty to assume ‘as far as possible’ the 
entire Training School teaching load. The General Board also adopted 
the recommendation that deaconess work should expand to include all 
forms of Christian service undertaken by Methodist women. And for 
the first time it established a mandatory minimum salary, set at $7<So. 87 

The General Board reacted cautiously, however, to the Commis- 
sioners' proposal that the Reverend Hull’s successor be a man. 
F.ventuallv Wiunifred Thomas, a woman of considerable church work 
and ywca experience, accepted the appointment. 88 Caution also 
marked the General Board s response to those proposals which, if 
adopted, would have dramatically increased the powers of deaconesses 
within the movement. The Commissioners had been impressed by the 
degree of control over their own work that American Methodist 
Episcopal deaconesses exercised. Arguing that the standing of their 
Canadian counterparts 'should eventually be made ... similar to, or 
even identical with, that of ministers of our church, in all that concerns 
their own special tasks.' the Commissioners were convinced that the 
most important reforms in the meantime were those which increased 
the recommendatory powers and representational rights of deacon- 
esses. 89 Revealing! v, the General Board was silent on the separate but 
equal doctiine; it sanctioned deaconess conferences with recommen- 
datory powers and gave deaconesses the right to sit on Annual 
Conference Boards. But the number of deaconesses on the General 
Board was increased from one to three, not to six, as the Commis- 
sioners had recommended. 9 " 
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admission standard !>eramr university matriculation ora teaching certificate. Since 
1917 high school graduation had hern strongly recommended if the applicant 
sought Hfiploynicni in Christian work. 
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Several factors probably account for the General Board’s failure to 
grant deaconesses what even approached a separate but equal status 
with the clergy. Although the harmonious negotiations between 
Methodists and Presbyterians which l^d to the amalgamation of the two 
deaconess societies did not begin until 1925, the General Board had 
struck a committee to prepare for Church Union in 1921. Members of 
the General Board were anxious that the transition proceed firmly 
under their control and as smoothly as possible. So too they were always 
aware of the complex and difficult nature of financing and managing 
the movement. Since 1 9 * H the General Board had been labouring to 
untangle the confusing administrative web which had developed as a 
result of the work's haphazard growth. Only in 1924 was this task 
largely complete. 9 ' These very practical considerations should not 
mask the conviction undoubtedly held by many of the General Board's 
members and by their successors in the United Church: deaconesses 
were not capable of administering the work; nor was it proper that they 
do so. 9 * 

By the same token, deaconesses have left no evidence to suggest that 
they sought a separate but equal status with the clergy. Their con- 
ference recommendations after 1923 included requests for increased 
representational rights, hut as the 1922 memorial indicated, and as 
the hulk of the conference recommendations attested, there was a 
point past which deaconesses would not venture. 99 They judged their 
status within the context of the prevailing norms governing Methodist 
women’s work and framed t heir expectations accordingly. When asked 
for her suggestions as to how the new United Church might best 
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92 A successor to the Methodist Deaconess General Board, the Committee on the 
Deaconess Order and Women Workers of the United Church included in its mem- 
bership of approximately 30, 2 representatives from the diaconate. uca, The 
Manual of the Dearonru Order, the United Church of Canada (issued 1940)- * 7“ 8 

93 Deaconesses recommended that they be paid between $900 and $1,200, according 
to seniority: that 3 of their number be appointed to the stationing committee: that 
they he given representation on the several Deaconess Aid Society executives, and 
that the Training School Calendars distinguish between deaconess and general 
courses. The General Board took no action on the first two recommendations: 
ruled die third was unconstitutional and approved the fourth and fifth, dsbm 5, 5 
Oct. 1 923, 8 ; 4 Mar. 1924. 17-18: ft Nov. 19*4.41-*: 4.|une 19*6.91. At the very 
least, pastors enjoyed an equal \oice with laymen in matters pertaining to the 
clergy. Officially, then, deaconesses limited their requests to a larger role in the 
decision-making process, together with higher salaries and the status of a distinctly 
trained group of workers. The salary range suggests that deaconesses sought par- 
ity with women missionaries, who, incidentally, made considerably less than their 
male counterparts, m a. Annual Report. Woman's Missionary Society. 1924-3, xxxi-v 
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improve the work, a veteran probably spoke for most deaconesses 
when she replied that they should have the same status as women 
doing similar work, such as missionaries etc .’ 94 

What deaconesses had sought and achieved after 1910 was the 
transformation of their work into a salaried career. While religious 
volunteerism would always help to define their vocation, its ideals were 
susceptible to erosion by an evolving professional consciousness 
amongst deaconesses who witnessed growing numbers of Christian 
women enter the helping professions without compromising their 
ptetv. I Ins evolution (he Training School unwittingly encouraged by 
embracing so enthusiastically the preparation of women for the several 
branches of religious and benevolent work. Yet deaconesses who 
entered the order after 19.fi were twice as likely as the women who 
preceded them to serve for more than ten years. This fact suggests that 
a higher degree of satisfaction resulted from the reforms and perhaps 
accounts for the heightened self-confidence and assertiveness deacon- 
esses subsequently demonstrated. Although still poorly paid by 
Tlmrch Union deaconesses had won a minimum wage, a pension a 
voice m Hie administration of their work, and an increased measure of 
freedom m determining their dress, their place of employment, and 
then restdencc. No longer were they servants of the Church in the 
earlier and limited definition of that term. 

The mm . esse, „r deaconess work had been many. Arising from a 
marriage nl maternal feminist idealism and the reform gospel the 
nmon gtven tmpetus by philanthropic calculation, the deaconess 
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social service work. At the same time, Methodism’s accommodation of 
the social sciences helped to legitimate the secular authority of the 
helping professions 96 which offered women a status that deaconess 
work could not duplicate. Despite the efforts of promoters and 
deaconesses to enhance its professionalism, the deaconess order 
continued to decline in importance in the United Church. 97 

Yet the winds of secularism and the anomalous achievements of 
religious liberalism only magnified the diaconate's central weakness. If 
the needs of the body were increasingly the province of the helping 
professions, there remained the deaconess's evangelical mission. Rut 
the deaconess worked in the shadow of ihe clergyman, the measure of 
her authority inseparable from her sex. Neither the romantic and 
sacrificial volunteerism with which promoters shrouded the work for 
so long, nor the professional ethos which largely replaced it were 
intended to remove deaconesses from that shadow. The rhetoric of 
separate but equal proponents notwithstanding 98 Methodism was 
unprepared to invest in a women’s order the charisma of office which 
largely defines the clergy’s status and sets it apart from the professions 
in a secular societv. 99 Deaconess work was expendable. 

I he Church demanded much from deaconesses and gave them 
little; Methodism fashioned a hierarchical division of labour in city 
church work and based it not on aptitude or talent but on sex; 
deaconesses themselves coveted the status of women missionaries but 
not the legitimacy of clergymen. All of these were among the legacies of 
maternal feminism. The case of Methodist deaconess work attests to 
the misspent energies of that strategy. 100 



96 Allen. The Social Ra «ton. < Imp. 18, makes the same point on a larger scale. 

97 The United Church adopted a broad definition of deaconess work. Excepting the 
39 deaconesses who worked as home or foreign missionaries and should be con- 
sidered within that tradition tor comparative purposes, the number of deaconesses 
in active service in 19.p1 stood at 2 fi. The First Fifty )ears, 19 

9S The American Methodist Episcopal deaconess movement, whose liberality had so 
impressed the Conunissiouci s and which established an impressive number of 
welfare institutions, was ne vertheless the victim of a similar decline after 1910 
Man Agnes Uoughertv. ’ 1 be Methodist Deaconess; A Case of Religious Femin- 
ism. Methodist Union, xxi <|an. 1983). 90-8 Dougherty, however, attributes the 
demise of mf. deaconess work solely to the decline ol the Social fiospel and to the 
rise of the helping professions. 

99 Talcott Parsons, ' Professions.’ International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, ed. 
David Sills, xu ( 1 536-8 

,00 The United ( lum h ordained its first woman minister, Lvdia E. C.ruchy, in 1936 
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